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GOOD WORDS.—XII. 


I hawe learned more in the school of affliction, 
than in all the joyous seasons I have ever known. 


Mary S. Lipprncort. 
From her diary, First Month 27th, 18565. 


SAVED IN SERVICE. 


Forbid for me an easy place, 

O God, in some sequestered nook, 

Apart to lie, , 

Where I can fold my hands in quiet rest, 
And doze, and dream, and weaker grow, 
Until I die. 


Give me, O Lord, a work so hard, 
That all my powers shall taxéd be, 
To do my best; 

That I may stronger grow in toil, 
And fitted be, for service harder still, 
Until I rest. 


This my reward—development 

From what I am, to more, and most; 

For this I plead; 

Wrought out, by being wrought upon, 

By deeds reflective, done in love, 

For those in need. —Charles C. Earle. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. 

[Report in substance of an address of Professor Francis A. 
Christie, of Meadville Theological School, before a Bible study 
meeting, held under the care of Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association, in Race Street Meeting House, First-day evening, 
the 12th of Third month, 1905.] 

Modern theology is entirely different from the the- 
ology of all former times in that it has adopted a sci- 
entific method. The causes of this science were 
shaped in the reaction of men against the credal in- 
tolerance of the seventeenth century. One was the 
reaction of piety itself against mere notionalism, as 
George Fox called it, and asserting the primary fun- 
damental claims of a direct personal communion 
with the spirit of God. The other was the reaction of 
the inquiring reason that insisted on following the 
apostolic injunction to prove all things and hold fast 
that which was good. The union and fusion of these 
two interests is the root of all our present theological 
sciences, and the necessity and trustworthiness of 
such a science is shown by the fact that it is shared 
by all denominations, and is as international as is the 
union of piety and reason from which it is born. One 
thing distinguishes the modern science of religion 
from the older dogmatic rationalism—its reverence 
for the ultimate mystery that everywhere denies an 
answer to our curiosity concerning supreme ques- 
tions, or the law of the humility of reason before the 


insoluble mystery of all life. The old rationalism re 
pudiated all mysteries. It found only a set of ideas 
regulative to the logical understanding of every man 
on earth. But our new science also respects those 
deep and personal and inexplicable experiences which 
drove such a man as Fox upon his lonely path, and by 
this acknowledgment has brought within the ken of 
its inquiring rational method a great body of religious 
phenomena which once were simply ignored. No- 
where is this more evident than in dealing with the 
life of Jesus and the earliest Christians. 


Considering the question of the supernatural in the 
life of Jesus, I may at once indicate my final view, 
which is, that waiving all dogmas of natural law, the 
historian is obliged to discredit many of the striking 
cases of supernatural event assigned to the life of 
Jesus, and yet is constrained to acknowledge an ulti- 
mate mystery in his career which appeals to faith in 
his high place in the providence of the world’s his- 
tory, and yet is so closely akin to the secret of our 
own hearts that even in his eminence of mystery we 
see him the first born of many brethren. The his- 
torian relies upon a life of Jesus constructed after 
much toil and revision out of the three earliest gos- 
pels of Mark, Matthew and Luke. In this resultant 
construction Jesus is seen as roused to an independ- 
ent initiative in religion in the excitement of the 
preaching of the stern Baptist. At the hour of his 
own baptism he receives the internal assurance of 
his own high commission. In the lonely temptation 
of the desert—narrated afterwards to his disciples— 
he wrestles with the meanings made possible for such 
a Messiahship by the confused conception of Messiah 
prevailing in the time. Reserving this internal as- 
surance as his own secret warrant he begins to preach 
the impending kingdom. Only after the conflict with 
the seribes and Pharisees has sharpened the issue be- 
tween their teaching and his does he share with his 
disciples the secret of his divine impulsion and his su- 
premacy in God’s Providence as Messiah; though 
even then he bids them keep his Messianic conscious- 
ness a secret, and to expect only the paradox of a 
Messiah who shall be rejected and die. These be- 
wildering words are only counteracted by the faith, 
spoken in words and symbolized in act at the final 
supper, that through death God would exalt him to 
the functions which seemed denied to God’s elect 
one in present history. Judas betrayed the secret of 
this high personal claim, and in the scene of trial, 
Jesus at last publicly acknowledged his faith concern- 
ing himself and suffered crucifixion for his claim. 
This is the plain and simple story which seems to un- 
derlie onr oldest gospels, and it is a story which finds 
acceptance in the republic of scientific theological 
inquiry. 
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The letter of every one of our gospels, however, 
goes beyond this plain tale, and introduces elements 
which are probleimatie or inconsistent with the sim- 
ple foundation. It is in this class of materials that 
many have found the supernatural elements of the 
career of Jesus. The first class of marvelous inci- 
dents attracting attention is that of healings, and in 
particular the cases of healing the demoniacs. That 
there is a good historical basis for these reports can 
be argued from the fact that the reports belong to our 
earliest sources, and have a tendency to fade out as 
time advances. It is not, then, a case of later embel- 
lishment. In Paul’s epistles and in the Apocalypse 
we are given no instances of demoniac possession, and 
in John’s gospel the idea appears only in the charge 
of enemies that Jesus himself is possessed by an evil 
spirit, and the notion that Satan entered into Judas, 
the betrayer. The idea of demoniace possession and the 
healing of demoniacs is a part, then, only of the Syn- 
optic gospels and Acts—part, that is, of documents 
which embody the oldest memories of the personal 
circle of Jesus. It is true that the Synoptic tradition 
shows a tendency to multiply and heighten these mar- 
vels, while that tradition was passing from its earlier 
to its later stage. Let me illustrate. In Mark 1:32f 
it is said that all the sick and the demoniaes of a place 
were brought to Jesus, and that he healed many of 
the sick and expelled many of the demons. The old- 
est statement, therefore, remembers a limited success 
in the attempted healings. But in Matthew 8: 16f, 
not all but many demoniacs were brought, and he 
expelled all the evil spirits and healed all the sick. 
Luke 4: 40f makes him heal all the sick and many 
demoniacs. So in Mark 3: 10, Jesus is said to have 
healed many, while Matthew 12 and Luke 6 report 
that he healed all. {Other illustrations were given by 
the lecturer to support the general conclusion. | 
There is a trustworthy basis of fact in these healings, 
since they belong to the oldest narratives, preserving, 
we may believe, the memories of disciples and eye 
witnesses. They tend to drop from our attention 
after the Synoptics are written, and so can hardly be 
set down to any late creation of myth or legend. But 
again, within the Synoptics we see a tendency to mag- 
nify and intensify and multiply as the story passes 
from Mark to Matthew and Luke. We are therefore 
led both to believe the fact of marvelous healings and 
to allow for a degree of exaggeration and heighten- 
ing. Under these circumstances it is impossible for 
the historian to control the narratives of the specific 
eases given us. Some of these instances may readily 
be accepted, including the healings of demoniacs. 
Medical writers have recognized in these cases in- 
stances of nervous malady which in our own day re- 
spond to methods of mental therapeutics. In that 
age observers and victims alike were controlled by 
the idea that the cause of the malady was a demoniac 
possession, and the stories of healing could therefore 
take no other form than that of the expulsion of the 
indwelling evil spirit. One thing, however, is clear. 
The narratives, as they come to us, have somewhat 
modified the original incident bv the conception that, 
in’ these healings, Jesus is publicly exercising a power 
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of Messiah over the spirits that oppose his Messianic 
power. There must be an intruded element here, be- 
cause the basic history of the work of Jesus requires 
us to understand a complete concealment of his Mes- 
sianic secret from the people about him. Nor have 
we any need to doubt the healing of a paralytic in 
Mark 2, or of the similar case in Luke 13: 10ff. The 
great French medical scientist, Charcot, assures us 
that there are hundreds of cures of paraly sis, though 
they are cases of what is called paralysis “ dependent 
on idea.” Modern medicine describes to us dumbness 
and transient blindness and paralysis, all due to con- 
ditions of hysteria, not to organic injury, and all sus- 
ceptible of faith cure or mental therapeutics. Char- 
cot tells us that such pathological nervous conditions 
are especially prevalent among the modern Jews, and 
in that stock, therefore, the cases of faith cure are 
correspondingly more frequent. We have, then, no 
difficulty, from the point of view of medical science, 
in accepting, as we expected, a large body of historic 
fact in these Synoptic stories. Other more remark- 
able instances may need to be treated with criticism. 

It is evident that even if we had to accept the most 
marvelous report of such marvels, the supernatural- 
ness would mean nothing for our valuation of Jesus 
in relation to the question of his supernaturalness. 
He is not viewed by himself or his contemporaries as 
exclusively possessed of such power, and the relation 
that these wonderful healings had to his work, ap- 
pears with conclusive clearness by his own words in 
Mark 1: 38. The multitude ran after him in startled 
admiration of his healing power, and he shuns such 
an interest in himself, declaring that his mission is tu 
preach. These marvels were not his mission, but 
were only incidental. All value for theological argu- 
ment seems, therefore, to be taken away from such 
incidents by Jesus himself. If we ask why such inci- 
dents figured so noticeably in his activity, and why 
such healings were enjoined upon his disciples, the 
answer is clear and reveals the heart of Jesus. We 
need only remember the way in which leper and de- 
moniae and all secourged by diseases understood as 
Satanic inflictions were shunned and neglected by the 
people. We need only see their outcast condition to 
understand how the great heart of Jesus would throb 
with sympathy for these lost sheep, and exert all the 
healing power of his incomparable personal energy, 
to rescue them from neglect and thraldom. It was 
not in order to exhibit a power of miracle for the val- 
idation of his teaching or the evidencing of his spe- 
cial mission. They were deeds of rescuing love, and 
the injunctions often referred to, of secrecy and si- 
lence, show that Jesus distrusted the curiosity that 
such deeds aroused as stories of marvel, and desired 
only that men should heed his proclamation of God 
and his call for an inward righteousness. Such mir- 
acles were religious ministrations, not supernatural 
attestation of his teaching. We are therefore pre- 
pared to hear from the lips of Jesus himself an utter- 
ance which removes every apparently supernatural 
deed of his from the sphere of theological discussion. 
The Pharisees were besetting him with the demand 
that he should do a deed which should be more than 
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religious ministration. He should do something not, 
we may think, more supernatural than the healings, 
but something which should be a “ sign,” a super- 
natural attestation of his right to preach as a re- 
former of Israel’s religion. Surely it meant such a 
deed as others did not do. All three of the Synoptic 
gospels contain his sharp refusal—a refusal which 
condemns the theological interest of the demand. It 
is an evil class of people, he says, who ask a sign. 
There shall be no sign, but only a call to repentance 
like Jonah’s. {Matthew 12: 40, an interpolation evi- 
dently.] The whole case is settled, then, by Jesus 
himself. However marvelous his deeds were to him- 
self and to others, he did not view them as miracles 
in the theologian’s sense, as proofs of his authority. 
Whether I believe or not that Jesus wrought mira- 
cles, 1 am forbidden by Jesus himself from resting 
upon them my deference to him as a teacher from 
God. 

That Jesus was able to discriminate that kind of 
supernaturalism from the kind that was more dis- 
tinctly “ signs,” and which he refused to exhibit, is 
made perfectly evident from the story of the Tempta- 
tion, in Matthew 4. In that bit of autobiography 
Jesus is seen wrestling with the possible meanings of 
his Messianic consciousness. The suggestion is be- 
fore him that he shall expect what you and I call 
miracle, a complete violation of the casual mechan- 
ism of nature. It is suggested that he shall be ex- 
empt from all natural danger and catastrophe, that 
revelation itself may warrant him in expecting ex- 
emption from hurt if he casts himself from the pin- 
nacle of the temple. He repudiates the suggestion 
as evil—as a case of man’s challenging and testing 
God. Again he struggles with the problem of a Mes- 
siah’s lot, so humble that he may not have bread to 
eat. The suggestion is before him that as Messiah 
he can command the stones to be made bread, and 
again he repudiates the suggestions as evil. He re- 
pudiates, that is, the temptation to do the marvelous 
deeds that would prove to all the world his Messiah- 
ship. He repudiates the exhibitionary and argumen- 
tative miracle, and chooses to go on with a Messiah’s 
ealling without such miracle, doing yet all the deeds 
that, in the thought of his day, were supernatural, 
doing them because they were deeds of rescue and 
love, because they were a part of religious ministry, 
contenting himself, that is, with a supernaturalism of 
deed which was shared by other men according to the 
conceptions of that time. 

[The lecturer then proceeded to argue that the 
second class of marvels which are given as visible 
violations of natural law and publie signs of Messi- 
anic authority, are ruled out by the standard of judg- 
ment furnished in the secrecy of the Messianic con- 
sciousness. Here belong the feeding of the multi- 
tude, the walking on the waves. The story of the 
supernatural birth was shown by textual criticism 
not to belong to the oldest form of Matthew’s gospel. | 

One may, indeed, be content to lose all that we 
may call the physical supernatural from the earthly 
life of Jesus, for, as we have seen, it is to have no ar- 
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gumentative value, and would remain for the mem- 
ory of a later time, as the mere embellishment of his 
career. We, in our lives, are surely devoid of all ex- 
pectation of these physical wonders, and should re- 
gard the physical miracle as destructive of that great- 
est of all miracles, the majestic system of causality 
in which alone we can perceive and know and act. 
On the other hand, religion would be a meaningless 
word for us if we could not claim the meeting of our 
spirit with the Eternal Spirit. Therein is the super- 
naturalism with which religion cannot dispense, and 
our hearts would not incline to the name of Jesus, 
did we not see in him the striking and indubitable in- 
stance of a soul directly responsive to God. In the 
pre-eminence of his communion with his Father must 
be found his true pre-eminence among men. Before 
the days when the speculative philosophy of the 
Greek churches constructed the dogma of the God- 
man, the followers of Jesus were content with this 
religious estimate of him as a man exalted in spir- 
itual privilege of communion with the Father, and 
in the certainties of inward assurance and inward 
direction. The earliest memories are the memories 
of men whose faith and heroism were kindled by his 
absoluteness of faith and heroism, and by the cer- 
tainty of his religious experience. Remove to-day 
the dogma of the God-man and there remains the 
mediatorship in religious experience possessed by 
Jesus as the supreme genius in religion. The earliest 
and basic account of him on which we rely‘is organ- 
ized by this very idea of the secret of the inner life 
of Jesus. He had been holding his little flock under 
the spell of his certainty about the future kingdom 
and the righteousness that God accepts and the mean- 
ing of the divine Fatherhood. They have seen him 
waken the enthusiasm of the populace by his heal- 
ings; they have seen him incur the hostility of the 
official exponents of Israel’s religion; they have seen 
the lethargy of the mass, curious of marvels, but un- 
stirred in the deeper soul. They are with him alone 
in the mountain solitude, far from the scene of the 
mission that had seemed to end in this baffling fail- 
ure, but there the handful of faithful souls, respon- 
sive as never before to his wonderful and powerful 
being, profess the faith that he is Messiah—he is 
God’s agent that shall guide the world to its perfect 
goal. And in that solitude he reveals his own secret, 
the secret of the thrilling revelation that had come to 
his soul in the exalted hour of his baptism. His 
Father had revealed to him his mission: Thou art my 
Son. Thus did he know that his desire was God’s 
command, that he should unveil to men the religion 
of trustful and serene Sonship and teach them to hold 
the hope of the kingdom, not with the anxious fear 
and stern austerity of the Baptist, but with the har- 
monious joy of a heart that knows itself bathed in an 
infinite befriending goodness. Ile told them how he 
had set aside all the inducements to see worldly ex- 
altation and worldly privilege in such a commission; 
how he had known not to tempt God, but to wait for 
God’s act of exaltation, and how now it was clear that 
God’s exaltation of him to the full exercise of his 
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supernatural mission, lay through a greater bitterness 
of suffering and death. The forms of thought which 
dominated Jewish life at the time, provided but one 
name and conception for this sovereign office in re- 
ligion, and it was sovereignty which Jesus was called 
to exercise. He was compelled by the sovereignty 
of his own clear and absolute conviction to freely dis- 
pense over the institutions of the people of God—to 
lay aside the traditions of the elders as encumbrances 
and substitutes for the plain will of God, to rectify 
the Levite conception of purity by his principle of in- 
ward ethical purity, to interpret the Sabbath law by 
the sure intuition of God’s purpose with it, to correct 
the mandates of Moses by the evident will of God 
given in the order of creation, to denounce as un- 
righteous all that outward mechanical casuistie for- 
mal righteousness of scribes and Pharisees, which 
was making a breach between the prosperous middle 
class and the despised poor and unlearned. He was 
compelled by the irresistible clearness of his intui- 
tion, and the absoluteness of ideal obligation that he 
found in the rich splendid sympathy that was the es- 
sence of his own moral being, to interpret and pro- 
claim the will of God to men in bold and radical sim- 
plification, declaring the essence of all piety to be love 
of God and love of man, the imitation of a divine per- 
fectness of love in unstinted and impartial kindness 
and co-operation with all men. This pressure of di- 
vine love was his mandate, his commission to assume 
the place of the authoritative preacher from God in 


the hour when men questioned anxiously what God 
required of man in view of the impending crisis of 


the kingdom’s advent. He did not know what God 
purposed for the lot and condition of such a Messiah, 
and he would not assume the public guise and privi- 
lege of an office which was not clearly explained. He 
would do as much as was revealed in the inward com- 
mission. He would preach the kind of piety which 
God clearly required of man, but he would not exalt 
himself. To God he leaves the act of visible exalta- 
tion, and he divined that his full sovereignty would 
come through death. When he expresses in pictorial 
and concrete way the mode of that exaltation, 
he used, as he must, the suggestions of the im- 
agery and thought of his people and his time, imagery 
traceable to the prophecy of Daniel. But when he 
expresses by the aid of his own unerring intuition the 
essence of exaltation to greatness, he reformed all ex- 
isting valuations by declaring that greatness is in ser- 
vice, and that even Messiah is a minister. The his- 
tory of humanity since then confirms this word of 
Jesus. He has heen exalted to a leadership and su- 
premacy of ministry as the glorified friend of every 
man. Here is a story yielded by a searching histori- 
eal examination, a story of supernatural necessita- 
tion, of compelling intuitions and valuations, recog- 
nized as not his own surmise, but as the message of 
God. No criticism can gainsay this inner secret of 
the life of Jesus. A man may doubt it when he is in 
the mood for doubting everything, but the historian 
surely must say that he meets there the ultimate 
mystery of man’s spiritual life in a supreme instance, 
and that it is in the case of Jesus an irruption of im- 
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mense and unending spiritual force into the history 
of the world. He meets with mystery, but with real- 
ity, and the reality is not a single and isolated human 
experience, but one that reproduces itself in the vast 
company of faithful souls who revere the name of 
Jesus. 


“RICH TOWARD GOD.” 

[Read by Elizabeth Powell Bond at the meeting of students 
= pe of Swarthmore College, Second month 19th, 

When the great Teacher attended upon the syna- 
gogues throughout Galilee, or lingered by the lake- 
side, or walked in the fields, the multitudes followed 
him, attracted by his fresh message concerning spir- 
itual things, sometimes angered, it is true, by the 
plainness and severity of his rebukes. He was scarce- 
ly permitted opportunity for that silence upon the 
mountains, and in places apart, for the aloneness with 
God wherein he renewed his own spiritual resources 
and strength. That beautiful gift from our Heavenly 
Father, the gift of imagination, which we might name 
the wings of the soul, makes it possible for us almost 
to feel ourselves a part of the multitude so far away 
in place and time listening to the lessons which the 
great Teacher taught in parables. I would lead your 
thought toward the parable concerning the rich man 
with over-filled barns, who determined to eat, drink 
and be merry, forgetting that his soul might be de- 
manded of him that night. It is a very far-away les- 
son—twenty centuries of time ago, and an ocean and 
continent away. True, were we to measure this age 
with that, in material and intellectual equipment for 
life, that would seem but the infancy of the world. 
Then, the oil lamp which the foolish virgins forgot to 
replenish; now, the brilliant light which at the in- 
itiated touch flashes out of the darkness. Then, the 
water jars filled at the public well; now, crystalline 
lakes pouring themselves into great reservoirs, and 
thence to our very hand. Then, the patient beast of 
burden bearing merchandise and traveler from post 
to post of that small world; now, the directed power 
of steam transporting men and goods to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Then, the hand-work of the car- 
penter, the potter and the weaver; now, the machin- 
ery that makes men superfluous. Then, the Bethesda 
pool of healing power, when the angel of the Lord 
went down into the water and troubled it; now, the 
munificent hospitals directed by surgeons and physi- 
cians whose investigations stop only at the secret of 
life. Then, the schools of the Rabbis training their 
boys to exact knowledge of the Hebrew law; now, 
from kindergarten to university all the treasures of 
science, art and literature opened to any who would 
make them his own. 

We can hardly consider these contrasts of then and 
now without a thrill of gladness that our lines have 
fallen in these pleasant places of modern times. The 
great Teacher saw in the life of the people about him 
the danger that material things would absorb their 
interests; and this was his word of warning—“ a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Then to make it a con- 
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erete lesson that could not fail of understanding, he 
spoke of a certain rich man whose fertile fields more 
than filled his barns. In his great abundance he de- 
termined to pull down the old barns and build greater 
ones; and he promised himself a future of ease in 
which to eat and drink and be merry. These har- 
vests were his own—might he not do what he pleased 
with his own; might he not turn his back upon the 
world and just enjoy his wine and his wheat with the 
chosen few who would help him to be merry in the 
one way that he knew? Alas! the getting of his great 
possessions had left him ignorant of his real poverty; 
he had lost sight of the fact that in the nature of 
things his wine and wheat could be only a temporary 
possession. He had left out of his reckoning all 
thought of God. It was a soul in despair that heard 
the voice of God saying: “ This night is thy soul re- 
quired of thee; and the things which thou hast pre- 
pared, whose shall they be?” They could no longer 
be his. The vacated body could have no further use 
for wine and wheat; the eyes would be closed to the 
great new barns; the ears would be deaf to the sounds 
of the merrymakers; never again would hands and 
feet be busied with sowing and reaping. In all his 
getting there had been no connection in his thought 
between the wine and wheat and the Beneficence that 
made these beautiful and foodful things; there had 
been no uplift of thought to tender his soul into the 
sense of human brotherhood, and, therefore, steward- 
ship. The body had beén fed and groomed; the soul 
that God required of him was left starved, to go out 
into the new life dwarfed and enfeebled and crippled. 
To this parable Jesus added the words: “ So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 


God.” 


It would seem from this Parable that in the mind 
of Jesus the success of life is to be “ rich toward 
God,” and that “ to be rich toward God ” is to accept 
life, not as a wholly personal thing, but as steward- 
ship—a gift to be shared with others, just as the life 
of God is poured out in sun and shower and all the 
forces of the universe. It is a subtle temptation lying 
in wait for every generation, just as in the time of 
Jesus to accumulate an “ abundance of things,” to 
pull down old barns and build greater for increasing 
possessions. That which is the rare-luxury of one 
generation becomes the every-day necessity of the 
next. To meet these increasing necessities, along 
with the increasing competition, commercial life has 
an element of physical and moral tragedy added to 
it that only the strong can withstand. For the busi- 
ness man it may easily become his “ ruling passion ” 
to make himself rich toward his barns or his factory 
or his counting-house; rich toward his architect; rich 
toward his upholsterer; rich toward the tailor or the 
milliner. In the fierceness of competition he may 
even override his weaker brethren as he would brush 
grasshoppers out of his way. Since God is good, and 
expects that his children will be good, it must be that 
every dollar that this type of rich man gains by ruth- 
lessly wrecking his neighbor, will have to be atoned 
for in the poverty of his own soul. Such dollars have 
the mark of blood upon them; and it may be ques- 


tioned whether their bestowal upon foreign missions, 
or college libraries and college chapels, can wash 
away this bloodstain any more than “great Neptune’s 
ocean ” could wash the stain from murderous hands. 
It is a question that has to be considered—* How rich 
may the rich man allow himself to be, and still be 
rich toward God?” 

Thanks to our Heavenly Father’s beneficence, to 
be rich toward Him does not require so much money 
as do the modern standards of wealth; it may even 
be that it makes impossible these modern standards. 
The things of the Spirit yield treasures all along the 
way of life, invisible to such as can see only riches 
that have commercial value, but blossoming into 
beauty for the eyes that are open to them. The 
things of the Spirit are the things of life that we can- 
not separate from the thought of the soul itself. In 
that mysterious hour, when eyes are closed, and hands 
are folded, and feet have finished their busy errands, 
what is it that remains in our thought of the invisible 
soul? What matters it now whether the dwelling- 
house has been cottage or palace? But it matters 
everything whether this soul has filled its dwelling- 
place with sweetness and light. What matters it 
whether the garments have been of costly stuffs or 
not? We only remember whether the life has been 
more than raiment, whether the beauty of holiness 
has reflected back upon fine linen or coarse. We do 
not much consider what were the intellectual attain- 
ments of this soul; but we do not forget the divine 
element that was like the brightness of morning in 
this presence, lighting up the dark places in other 
lives, renewing hope and faith from its own great 
stores. 


There is a present-day parable by one of our mod- 
ern writers which, we may say, has its root in the far- 
away parable that Jesus spoke, of “a certain rich 
man.” In the Land of To-morrow, as the life beyond 
is designated, two newly-arrived spirits met—one 
strong and beautiful, the other timid and trembling. 
This one felt alone and homeless, and seeing the 
cheerful courage of the strong spirit, appealed to her: 
“Let me hold your hand. You seem so strong and 
tread so freely, I shall perhaps not be so afraid if I 
am with you. I was a great lady on earth. I lived 
in a fine house, and had servants to run and ride for 
me, and jewels and rich dresses; yet I had to leave 
them all in haste and come alone to this strange place. 
It is very terrible! Was it so with you?” “ Nay,” 
said the other. “ I came willingly.” Then the fright- 
ened spirit caught a look not only friendly, but fa- 
miliar, and cried, “‘ Did we ever meet on earth? It is 
as if I had seen you often, yet none of the noble 
ladies I knew had such strength and grace. Who 
were you, beautiful angel?” “I was your washer- 
woman! ” said the other. 

This, we may believe, is typical of the surprises 
that must come with the emancipation of souls from 
bodies. There will be many among the poor and 
lowly, the despised and rejected of men, with hard- 
ened hands, and faltering tongues, and black skins, 
who in the great day of their release will rise up beau- 
tiful, strong angels!’ How human life would be puri- 
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fied and sweetened, made just and beautiful, if we re- 
garded with courtesy and justice each man we meet, 
as a possible angel of the future. 

Thanks to the beneficence of our Heavenly Father, 
to be rich toward Him is the privilege of youth. The 
silent uplift of the heart toward God, at the opening 
of the day’s work and play, unobtrusive but a sure 
anchorage for the soul, is for youth as well as for ma- 
ture age. To believe what a poet has put into 
the mouth of God: “ But for man I work through 
man,” and then to make it a part of his business to be 
a workman for God—this is the privilege of youth. 
Already has this company of young people been re- 
minded that he who is in training for service will find 
himself needed, as did the foreman of the grand jury 
recently working for civic purity. To know how to 
touch the earth and be made strong like Antzos of 
old, to be open to all the tendering and illuminating 
messages of sky and mountains, seas and growing 
things—this is for youth. One of our own alumni, 
still in young manhood, has written: 

“Heart of the wood, 

Chaste and good, 
Unknown of care; 

Since days of old 

Thy cells of gold 
Have lavished riches rare. 


“ But he, of all 
Within thy call, 

May quaff the golden mead, 
Whose own heart meets 
Thy rhythmic beats 

In harmony indeed.” 

To respond to the rhythmic beats of nature’s heart 
is to be rich toward God. Another youth has come 
from his college study, with this testimony: 

“ This soul-life I strive to keep alive by constant 
intercourse with nature and the great minds of the 
past. This morning I have been for a tramp in the 
rain, and am still glowing with the exercise, and full 
of treasured memory pictures of the wonderful colors 
of nature on a rainy day. Every day seems one of 
revelations from the Ever-present; every day he leads 
me a little nearer the infinite sea of Truth and Beauty 
and Love. I walk trustingly forward, learning to con- 
quer life, and burning with the desire to help others 
to learn life’s secrets. Deeper than conscience, or 
“heart,” or any other ‘faculty,’ the voice of the 
Divine within us is a guide that has not failed me nor 
led me astray.” 

The student whose school and college days bring 
him a glimpse even of what it is to be “ rich toward 
God,” has before him an assured future of wealth 
that moth and rust cannot corrupt, that thieves know 
nothing of; wealth that will make it possible to work 
calmly, to enjoy pleasures that literally re-create 
spent powers; wealth that grows steadily more in the 
spending; wealth that will constitute him a “ peer of 
the realm ” in the kingdom of souls. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
What, ho! for the snow and the blowing, 
Away with looks of gloom! 
In the heart new hope is glowing; 
There always may roses bloom. 


—-MARSHALL PANCOAST. 
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THE “INNER LIGHT.” 


I have read Rufus M. Jones’s book, “ The Social 
Law in the Spiritual World,” and also the review of 
it which appeared in the Frrenps’ InTeLiicEnoer, the 
editorials in the London and British Friend, and M. 
Catharine Albright’s article in the London Friend. 
The latter, while interesting and ably written, as are 
all her papers, did not seem to me to clearly represent 
the thought given in the book, at least the impression 
left on the mind is not quite the same. Speaking of 
the Inner Light, she says: “‘ Rufus Jones gives by an 
analysis what the ‘Inner Light’ really is. . In the 
first place, it cannot be what Robert Barclay supposed 
it to be, a substance foreign to man’s nature and un- 
related to it. Granting, for a moment, the likeness 
of the Inner Light to a seed, it is impossible in na- 
ture that a seed can come to any growth unless it re- 
ceives something from the ground on which it falls. 
The Seed, the Inner Light, is not then to be sharply 
distinguished from the human ground on which it 
may fall; it is akin to all things natural and human.” 
In reading Rufus Jones’s book I thought I could un- 
derstand and agree with it, but it did not occur to me 
that it took issue with Robert Barclay, but rather 
went further and explained by analysis how the Holy 
Spirit performs its work. This paper has been sug- 
gested partly by these readings. 

Since man was created there has been a curiosity 
or desire to know something’ of God, or that power 
which creates and upholds all things. But no man 
hath seen him at any time, and with all his searching 
he has not been able to find him. It is written that 
one of Job’s friends said to him, “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God. Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection?” If a man cannot by search- 
ing find out God, how are we to know him? God 
himself, speaking through the Psalmist, answers: 
“ Be still and know that I am God.” If a man can- 
not find out God by searching, how is he to know him 
by being still? As these questions have come to me, 
I have thought of a seed. The kingdom of heaven 
(not the Inner Light) is likened to a grain of mustard 
seed which a man plants in his garden, which grows 
up and puts out branches and becomes a tree, so that 
the fowls of the air may lodge in the branches of it. 
The parable of the mustard seed is used to illustrate 
the development and growth of spiritual life in the 
individual soul, or the development and growth of 
Christianity in the world. The likeness to the devel- 
opment and growth of spiritual life in the individual 
soul suggests the question, How does a seed become 
a tree? For the purpose of analysis take an acorn. 
A hundred witnesses may look upon it and all see it 
alike, and every one say it is an acorn. But what is 
an acorn? What they see is the outside shell. It 
mav look curious and beautiful in shape, but inside, 
which they do not see, is something more curious and 
beautiful than the shell. Inside that shell is folded 
up in embryo a tree, and a life to develop that tree. 
How do we know there is life in that acorn shell to 
develop a tree? No man hath seen it at any time, 
and with all his searching he cannot find it. Plant it 
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in a garden and very soon the shell will burst and the 
roots of a tree will start down into the ground, and 
the blade grow upward, unfold its branches and be- 
come a tree. What caused those roots to start down- 
ward, and the blade to grow upward and become a 
tree? First it lay still and passive in the ground. But 
it was not stillness, nor yet the ground, that caused it 
to grow. Exclude moisture and light from it and it 
remains an acorn still. The embryotic tree is there, 
and the life is there, hut they lie dormant and unde- 
veloped and never become an oak. But let the dew 
and rain fall upon it, and the light and heat of the sun 
warm it, and the life is quickened and becomes active, 
and the shell cannot longer hold it; it bursts its prison 
cell and sends its rootlets down into the ground for 
moisture, and the blade up into the air and sunlight, 
and the moisture below and the air and sunlight 
which quickened that life into action become its food, 
enter into its life and hecome part af the tree. We 
look upon a tree and see it as a unit, but what we see 
is the outside. Within, out of sight, and silently 
carrying on their work, is the sap, the air and sun- 
light, supporting the life, and pressing out into new 
leaf and new beauty and new growth at the tip of 
every branch. How do we know that these elements 
which we cannot see are in the tree, supporting its 
life? Place it in the fire and the moisture comes out, 
and the air comes out, and the sunlight and heat come 
out. The flame we see is but the sunlight which en- 
tered into and became a part of the tree in its grow- 
ing. We might carry the analogy further and ask 
what becomes of that tree? It passes from our sight 
and is never seen again. We say it is consumed— 
burnt up. It is simply decomposed. That which was 
of the earth returns to the earth, the air returns to 
the air, and the light returns to the sun from which 
it came. None of it ceases to exist, but exists in other 
forms. ‘That life never returns to that body again. 
The body that was is not the body that shall be; but 
God giveth to every seed a body as it pleaseth him. 

As it is with the acorn so with all life. No life 
develops itself unless quickened by some other life, 
whether it be vegetable, animal, spiritual or mineral; 
and that life which quickens becomes its food and a 
part of it. We are told that iron and stones have 
lite. Place a piece of iron in a dry place where no 
moisture comes to it and it remains bare iron; but 
place it on the ground, where dew and rain falls upon 
it, and soon rust appears. If there was no iron there 
would be no rust, and if there was nothing but iron 
there would be no rust; but the moisture and air and 
sunlight acting upon the iron, and the life of the iron 
responding, rust appears, which is a part of all. How 
do we know there is life in a stone? By the moss 
which gathers upon it. If there was no stone there 
would be no moss, and if there was nothing but stone 
there would be no moss. But the moisture and air 
and sunlight quickening the life in the stone, and the 
life in the stone responding, the moss appears and 
opens out like a flower. Place that moss in the fire 
and see the light flash out. 

Is there something analogous to all this in man? 
“ There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 


Almighty giveth them understanding.” That spirit 
in man must be quickened by some power outside of 
itself. What is that life which quickens? As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given the Son 
to have life in himself.” As the Father raiseth up 
and quickeneth whom he will, so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will. “ You hath he quickened who were 
dead in trespasses and sins.” What is it to be dead 
in trespasses and sins? ‘ This is condemnation, that 
light has come into the world, and men love darkness 
rather than light.” The light of the world, and the 
life of the world is Jesus; and he said, “ Ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life.” This car- 
ries the thought back again to the acorn kept in a 
dark place, where it remains undeveloped because 
not coming to the light that its life might be quick- 
ened. As the life of the acorn is quickened by first 
being still and passive in the ground, to be acted 
upon, and yielding to that which quickens it grows 
into a tree; so we are quickened by stillness and com- 
munion and yielding to the light which lighteth every 
man, and by believing in the light, and walking in 
the light, become children of the light and of the day. 

I look in the grate and behold the fire and the 
wood, and ask, Whence cometh that flame? If there 
was no wood there would be no flame; therefore it 
must come from the wood. But how came it in the 
wood? If all light comes from the sun, and it was 
the sunlight and moisture that quickened the life of 
the seed which grew into the tree and became its 
food, then it must have entered into that life and be- 
come a part of the tree in its growing. 

The Holy Spirit is the present Christ; the present 
Christ is the Inner Light; the Inner Light is the life 
that quickens (John 1: 4); the life that quickens and 
the life that is quickened cannot be the same, al- 
though in the development and growth they are 
united, as the branch is united to the vine, and as the 
sap and air and sunlight are united in the life of the 
tree and become one with the tree. (John 14: 20; 
15: 4, 5; 17: 11; 21: 23.) James Brean. 

College Park, San Jose, Cal. 


THE TRAIT OF INSTANTLY SHOWING WHY 
A THING CANNOT BE DONE. 


There are two kinds of persons in the world: those 
who think first of difficulties, and those who think 
first of the importance of accomplishment in spite of 
difficulties. If a thing ought to be done, the presence 
of severe obstacles to its doing is only a further rea- 
son for bringing it to pass. Yet the trait of instantly 
showing why a thing cannot be done is keeping down 
more young men, and older men, too, in business, 
than any other factor in their lives. Anybody can 
point out difficulties; it calls for brains and courage 
to look beyond difficulties to the end. If you want to 
stay just where you are in the procession, or fall stead- 
ily behind, give obstacles a first place in your life. If 
you want to move out from the crowd and count for 
something more than “ average,” let every obstacle 
be welcomed as a fresh incentive to action.—S. S. 
Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


SPIRITUAL POVERTY. 

WE many of us are spiritually poor in a very dif- 
ferent sense from that condition referred to in the 
first Beatitude. We are poor in the things of the 
spirit which make the fullness and richness of life 
here on earth. We look with a sense of admiring 
wonder at the lives of men and women whose daily 
walk unconsciously attests the possession of a large 
measure of spiritual riches. We long for a like pos- 
session, but we easily believe that it is partially un- 
attainable to us for various reasons. We argue that 
we have not time to develop in ourselves spiritual 
graces, or our environment prohibits it; or we im- 
agine that the gifts of the spirit must be poured out 
upon us in some single great experience like that 
which befell the disciples on the day of Pentecost, or 
arrested Paul on his journey to Damascus, and that 
experience has not come to us. 

Most of us would not have time to amass spiritual 
riches, and at the same time provide for our tem- 
poral needs, if a large separate allotment of time and 
effort was necessary. But the providence of God has 
so adjusted our relations to him that the same time 
and tools with which we provide for our material 
wants, may also serve in their rightful using to secure 
for us the possession of the gifts of the spirit. 

If we base our business operations upon the idea 
of getting as much as possible and giving as little; if 
we make an extreme application of the often-enun- 
ciated principle, “ Self-protection is the first law of 
nature ”’; if we eagerly embrace life’s pleasures and 
shun a normal contact with its sorrows; if we expect 
strength without struggle and mistake means for ends 
in life; if we constantly in our thoughts and feelings 
measure to our neighbor what we do not wish him to 
measure back to us, we are quite sure to be poor in 
the things of the spirit. The law that “men do not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles ” is as in- 
exorable in the realm of spirit as in the world of 
sense. We need to set ourselves right with our en- 
vironment, and to gain strength through the exercise 
of business functions, and our relations with the 
people with whom we come in contact. 

It takes no more time to put the best of ourselves 
into everything we do, than to be satistied with any- 
thing which the world will not condemn. Our best 
efforts may yield materially mediocre results, but the 
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compensation of life is that “ owr best,” however it 
may rank with the deeds of greater men, is rewarded 
with the same measure of spiritual riches as the 
greater attainments of our more highly endowed 
brothers, and the return value is bestowed here and 
now. 

We do not all need to give up other callings and 
live in settlements among the degraded classes as a 
few people are called upon to do, in order to grow 
rich in the things of the spirit through the deeds of 
the flesh. Kind words, cheery greetings, friendly 
human interest, sympathy in sorrow, rejoicing with 
them in hope, may be as useful to some of our fel- 
lows as tons of coal and instruction in mechanic arts. 

Occasionally some strongly-marked and powerful 
spiritual experience ushers men into a state of abil- 
ity to more rapidly develop spiritual power. Now 
and then God seems to pour out upon the heart of one 
of his children a special measure of Divine Unction, 
but most of us must grow in grace. Sometimes he bids 
a man become an instrument fordispensing the knowl- 
edge of how to attain spiritual riches. His message 
points out the law of consequence. The most potent 
minister who speaks to us through the divine anoint- 
ing, does not dispense the riches which we seek. He 
at most only explains the character and value of those 
things which hold over from time into eternity, and 
tells us how we may gain possession of our inherit- 
ance. We can never have transferred by deed of gift 
the riches of another’s spiritual estate, but we may 
acquire a large possession of our own without lessen- 
ing our brother’s wealth. 

In the busy round of duties and pleasures, when 
health, success and unbroken family ties are our por- 
tion, we often only dimly feel our poverty of spirit; 
but to all of us surely comes a time when we are 
keenly conscious of our lack of hold upon the things 
that endure. As we strive to lay hold of them in 
our hour of need, we often painfully learn the les- 
son which we Have had ample opportunity to learn 
joyfully, that the riches of the spirit do not usually 
suddenly descend from heaven and wrap us about as 
with a mantle, but rather grow into a source of 
strength and joy by the slow processes of develop- 
ment by use. 

The golden key which unlocks the riches of the 
spirit is the willingness for service without distine- 
tion as to its kind. It may be to preach the gospel or 
heal the sick; it is quite as likely to be to till fields, 
or dispense merchandise, or minister to the household 
needs of a family. Our attitude toward our work 
makes it sordid or spiritually helpful. The highest 
calling may be suborned to unworthy purposes; the 
lowliest may be made to shine with divine radiance. 
We are spiritually rich or poor according to the way 
we use our environment and opportunities. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Errner because of avery marked revival of interest 
in the work of Friends’ Associations, or because more 
Associations are careful to see that reports of their 
doings are sent in to us, we are of late finding the 
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space we have at disposal very severely taxed. Being 
unwilling to cut down any of the reports, we for a 
time ran behind, some each week being crowded out. 
In this way some reports were much delayed. In or- 
der to get all in promptly we had to do a great deal 
of cutting, much to our own regret, and not without 
disapproval on the part of some of our most valued 
correspondents in this department. 

Now we want to have reports from more rather 
than fewer of our Associations. We should be 
glad if we might hear at least once a month 
from every Association in our Society. It will 
therefore be necessary for all reports to be boiled 
down into as brief space as possible. They should 
give an idea of the kind of program, and the 
kind of subjects that are taken up in each Asso- 
ciation. Papers should seldom be reported in 
any fullness, because in brief space justice can sel- 
dom be done them. In a few words the gist of the 
paper or talk, and the manner of treatment, might be 
given. A particularly notable paper or address ought 
to be sent to us to be passed upon as to publishing it 
in full or in substance. Names of all participants 
and of all concerned in the meeting as hosts, officers, 
ete., are always of interest. Where newspaper clip- 
pings are sent for us to make up an account from, the 
full names should be inserted where the paper gives 
only the last name. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


It seems that there is again a prospect of a friendly 
invasion of Canada by another peculiar people from 
Russia. They will, it seems, be welcomed, which 
would seem to indicate that the Doukhobors, on the 
whole, have acquitted themselves well. The Chris- 
tian Guardian (Toronto) says: “ Should the Russian 
Stundists come to: Canada—and the despatches say 
that some two hundred thousand of them are pro- 
posing to do so—they are quite likely to make very 
good Canadians. They are a devout, earnest-minded 
people, not at all fanatical, so far as we have heard or 
read, and the only complaint that the Czar’s Govern- 
ment has with them, we believe, is that they do not 
follow the orthodox Greek Church rules and prac- 
tices. Their prayerfulness is no obstacle in this coun- 
try, happily, and their sturdy thrift and honest indus- 
try are so much first-class capital for settlement in a 
new country. If not allowed to mass themselves too 
closely together, and given means and opportunity 
for becoming thoroughly Canadianized, there is good 
stuff for future citizenship in these Russians.” 


A bill to prohibit gambling on race horses has 
passed the legislature of Tennessee, and will be signed 
by the chief executive, who is on record as favoring 
the bill. The vote in the house was 56 to 28. 


At a recent meeting of the Contemporary Club, of 
Philadelphia, Prof. Herbert Gardiner Lord, of 
Columbia University, New York, and Prof. William 
J. Karby, of the Catholic University of Washington, 


in discussing “ The Ethics of: Gambling,” took the 
ground that although dangerous from a social stand- 
point, unprofessional gambling is a legitimate diver- 
sion. This has aroused much comment. District At- 
torney Jerome, who has closed the public gambling 
houses of New York, agrees with these professors 
that there is no harm in gambling for fun. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, and many others, have ex- 
pressed strong condemnation of these views. Dr. 
Parkhurst says: “ The greatest difficulty in the sup- 
pression of gambling is the lax and low tone existing 
in the better elements of society. Gambling of every 
sort is vicious, in that it leads young men to the 
stupid belief that there is a better way of acquiring 
money than by working for it.” 

Frederick A. Hinckley, who is a member of the 
Contemporary Club, does not believe that the views 
expressed met with the general approval of its mem- 
bers. He says that the discussion was brought to a 
close “ before any member had fully recovered from 
the surprise of the evening,” and adds: “Iam sure 
I speak for a good many others as well as for myself, 
when I say that I was infinitely surprised that any 
man of good reputation would make a public address 
advocating gambling in any form; and very much 
ashamed of myself that such a thing could have been 
done in my presence without my protest.” 


In view of the surmises that things were possibly 
tending in the direction of speedy independence for 
the Filipinos, Secretary Taft has made public a very 
plain statement that the policy of the Administration 
is the definite retention of the Philippines, “ for the 
purpose of developing the prosperity and the self- 
governing capacity of the Philippine people.” What 
shall be done when the Filipinos have reached a con- 
dition when they can safely be trusted with their own 
government the Secretary believes to be a question 
which doubtless will have to be settled by another 
generation than the present. 


It seems that the new administration at the Na- 
tional Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., believes that a 
solution to the problem as to what an Indian is good 
for has been found, that Indian boys can be made of 
most use to our country and their character best de- 
veloped by making them into soldiers, that Indian 
girls are especially cut out for army nurses. It is 
very easy to raise a cry against a new administration, 
and the more so when it succeeds that of one so be- 
loved and trusted as General R. H. Pratt. It is very 
easy under such circumstances to fall into injustice 
toward the new incumbent. However, if it is in- 
tended to make Carlisle school into a military acad- 
emy then the new administration is making a serious 
mistake. One of the invited speakers at the recent 
commencement at the school was prevented from 
speaking. What he had intended to say has been 
published, and seems to be just the thing that needed 
most to be said. The suppressed speaker was an 
Apache Indian, a practising physician of Chicago. 
He would have said, if he had not been forcibly pre- 
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vented from doing so: “ The time has come to stop 
specializing the Indian. Let the younger generation 
of Indians be scattered here, there and everywhere, 
and receive freedom to work and act for themselves 
as individuals, with the same privileges and subjected 
to the force of necessity as other men are, and in a 
few years there will be no more need of Indian reser- 
vations and Indian bureaus. Let the young Indian 
enter West Point and Annapolis as an individual; but 
by no means should it be considered advisable to 
change the character of the institution at Carlisle. 
. . . A fighting tendency no more exists in the In- 
dian than it does in the Scotchman, or Irishman, or 
Englishman, or Russian, or Japanese, and because 
the Indian, under most depressing circumstances 
which surrounded him in the past, was compelled to 
fight and did fight, is no more reason for distinguish- 
ing him in this respect than members of any other 
race of men. There is nothing in the nature of 
an Indian girl that specially adapts her for the pro- 
fessional nurse. She makes a good nurse, but she 
makes a good helper in any line, and she should be 
left as free as the girls of any race to follow the pur- 
suit to which she is most inclined and best adapted. 
. . . L regard it as an insult to the intellect of the red 
man to presume that he cannot attain to anything 
higher than the vocation of the soldier.” Surely such 
an appeal as this cannot be allowed to go unheeded, 
not even by those who believe in fighting, but would 
not want their own children to have no other calling 
open to them. 


The Welsh revival is making itself felt in this 
country in many ways, and earnest Christians of all 
denominations are praying for a fuller manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit in their midst. William J. Daw- 
son, a London evangelist, addressed large audiences 
in Philadelphia on First-day, arousing much enthu- 
siasm. The following day he addressed a gathering 
of Presbyterian ministers, predicting a great religious 
revival in this country. He said to them: “ We need 
to be sensitized to the power of the Holy Spirit, for 
God is with us always. He is never absent for an in- 
stant, and the moment we are receptive to the power 
of the Holy Spirit the revival comes.” The Metho- 
dists, in their recent conference at Allentown, Pa., 
also felt the approach of a spiritual uplifting, and 
took as their watchword, “ A million converts this 
year!’ 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

No form of activity within the bounds of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is more important or of 
wider scope than the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
at 151 Fairmount Avenue, in this city. The Guild 
has been planted in one of the submerged neighbor- 
hoods of Philadelphia, where all that is helpful in the 
Friendly faith and practice is particularly needed, if 
we are to carry onr vital principles to the outside 
world. But the Guild is handicapped in many ways. 
It needs a better equipment, more money to pay run- 
ning expenses, and above all else more helpers in car- 
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rying on the work. A great number of misdirected 
young lives come within the influence of the Guild, 
and many times the number now reached ought to be 
touched and helped by the influence of the work car- 
ried on there. Personal contact, especially with the 
boys, and the direct influence for good which comes 
from such contact, is vital to all formative work. As 
things are now the number of steady workers is so 
few that it is impossible for personal work to be thor- 
oughly done. The workers in charge, with a singular 
devotion and sacrifice, are doing all they can, and 
more than they ought to be expected to do, to make 
the influence of the Guild what it ought to be. What 
they need is more support, personal and financial. If 
the present building is to remain the home of the 
Guild, at least a thousand dollars should at once be 
put into repairs and equipment. Even then the re- 
sources would be inadequate to carry on the practical 
settlement work which the neighborhood needs. 
Making a recent visit to the Guild, we walked several 
blocks in order to get more closely in touch with the 
outward life of the neighborhood. In this quarter 
the street is the playground, and to a lamentable ex- 
tent the place of instruction of a good many children. 
We saw little tots, of four and five years of age, who 
could scarcely lisp their mother tongue with distinct- 
ness, indulging in the most repulsive profanity and 
vulgarity, and doing so with a most unnatural dis- 
tinectness, as if it were their common vernacular. It 
was picked up, of course, from their elders. Yet it 
is the testimony of the Guild workers that few of the 
They 


boys in the ne ighborhood are innately vicious. 
are simply as mischievous and active as young ani- 
mals without moral guidance or helpful influence are 


wont to be. Nearly all of them can be made good 


citizens, if they are speedily given the right influence. 
It is this fact which makes the work of the Guild so 
important. 

* & & 


There was an unusually large attendance at the 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, in Moorestown, on 
the 16th inst. The meeting for worship was charac- 
terized by an experience rather out of the ordinary. 
The Methodist minister of the village was present, 
and offered an appropriate prayer. Words were 
spoken by a number of Friends, and the business 
meeting developed a good deal of interest. The meet- 
ing adopted a minute requesting the Representative 
Committee to take such action as might seem wise in 
opposing the growing tendency to military training 
in the public schools. If the public manifestation 
which has been exhibited at the quarterly meetings 
which have been attended is any indication of the real 
condition in the Society, our dominant concern just 
now relates to the ministry. In fact, to that topic 
easily four-fifths of the discussion in the business 
meetings has been directed. At Moorestown the 
thought was expressed, amounting to a fear, that the 
desire in the smaller meetings for a vocal ministry 
was an element of weakness in the Society. To be 
sure this fear did not come from a_ representa- 
tive of the smaller meetings. Unless we are to as- 
sume that the normal and healthy condition of our 
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meetings should be one of silence, and that a desire 
for vocal ministration is bad in itself, then our imme- 
diate concern should not be fear lest we have too 
much ministry, but concern that we have enough of 
the right kind. If it is true, as many Friends 
believe, that a really live meeting will develop 
a ministry along Friendly lines, then the So- 
ciety may properly make inquiry as to why 
the ministry is not developed. It would seem 
fair to assume that there are-in many of our 
meetings qualified persons, who must surely have 
had a call to this service, and who have not responded 
to the call. It is barely possible, therefore, that the 
real concern of the Society now is not so much to be 
fearful regarding outside influence as that we give 
serious attention to such conditions outward and pos- 
sibly critical, as prevent a live ministry being devel- 
oped in our local meetings. A free gospel ministry, 
if it means anything, means that Friends shall feel 
free to express that measure of truth and light which 
the Spirit reveals to individuals. 
* & * 


A bill has become a law in Pennsylvania making 
it unlawful to give or sell cigarette paper to per- 
sons under sixteen years of age. The meas- 
ure is a wise one, and puts the Statein right 
relationship to its minor citizens. That is, it 


no longer tolerates the encouragement of physi- 
cal and moral degeneracy of its boys by al- 


lowing the cigarette evil to legally exist. Other 
States have similar statutes, but to by far too great 
an extent they are dead letters. It will require the 
united efforts of the concerned citizens to make this 
statute operative, and a means of preventing the 
growth of the cigarette habit. W. 


OLD MEN MANAGE THIS. 


[The following, taken from a local newspaper, was sent us 
by our friend, Warwick P. Miller. About twenty of those 
named are Friends, whose names will be at once recognized by 
many of our readers. ] 

The board of directors of the Savings Institution 
of Sandy Springs, Md., is composed of twenty-two 
men whose average age is over 60. Six are over 50 
years of age, nine over 60, and six over 70, while the 
president of the institution is four score and six. If 
Doctor Osler’s theory is correct, every member of this 
board has outlived his usefulness, and the affairs of 
the financial concern they have presumed to manage 
should be in bad shape. Let us see. 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors, 
held Fourth-day of last week, A. G. Thomas, the 
treasurer of the institution, submitted a comparative 
statement of the business during the ten years’ ad- 
ministration of the present treasurer, which reflects 
the thrift of the community. It particularly shows 
that men of 60 and 70 can so manage a bank that its 
business shall double in a few vears, though they may 
be too old to prescribe pills. 

The Savings Institution was organized in 1863, the 
object, as expressed in the charter, being “ to provide 


a safe and conveninent place for the savings of poor ‘ 
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people.” It should be understood that Sandy Spring 
is not a town, but a community of farmers, whose fer- 
tile fields spread for miles around the village of a 
dozen dwellings which is Sandy Spring proper, and 
the deposits in the Savings Institution represent the 
surplus of men who have made farming pay. 

The Savings Institution pays four per cent. inter- 
est, and restricts all deposits to $500 a year. The 
first president of the institution was Caleb Stabler. 
He was succeeded by William John Thomas. Charles 
G. Porter, the present head of the institution, has 
filled the office for twenty-two years. The treasurers 
have been Richard T. Bentley, B. Rush Roberts, 
Joseph T. Moore and A. G. Thomas, the latter, whose 
services are very valuable to the institution, being 
still in office. The board of directors represents the 
substantial men of the neighborhood, and is composed 
of Charles G. Porter, William W. Moore, Charles 
Stabler, Alban G. Thomas, Benjamin H. Miller, Asa 
M. Stabler, Philip T. Stabler, Edward P. Thomas, 
Roger B. Farquhar, Charles F. Kirk, George Boni- 
fant, Charles H. Brooke, Warwick M. Stabler, Benja- 
min D. Palmer, Charles F. Brooke, Henry H. Miller, 
Samuel Bond, Francis Thomas, William E. Muncas- 
ter, John C. Bentley and Robert H. Miller. 


THE OLDEST STORY. 


Under the coverlet’s snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen, 
And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were cuddling under a leaf, I ween 


That is the baby; he came to town 
Only a day or two ago; 

But he looks as wise as if he knew 
All that a baby can ever know. 


There he lies in a little heap, 

As soft as velvet, as warm as toast, 
As rosy-red as the harvest moon 

Which I saw so big on the hazy coast. 


Hear him gurgle and sputter and sigh, 

As if his dear little heart would break, 
And scold away as if all the world 

Were only meant for his littleness’ sake. 


Blink, little eyes, at the strange new light; 

Hark, little ears, at the strange new sound; 
Wonderful things shall you see and hear 

As the days and the months and the years go round. 


Hardly you seem a Life at all; 
Only a Something with hands and feet, 
Only a Feeling that things are warm, 
Only a Longing for something to eat. 


Have you a thought in your downy head? 
Can you say to yourself as much as “I” ? 
Have you found out yet that vou are yourself? 

Or has God what you will be by and by? 


It’s only a little that we can guess, 
But it’s quite as much as we care to know; 
The rest will come with the fleeting years, 
Little by little—and better so. 


Enough for the day is the good thereof; 
The speck of a thing that is lying there, 
And the presence that fills the silent house 
With the tender hush of a voiceless prayer. 


—John White Chadwick. 
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BIRTHS. 


BURDSALL.—Third month 14th, 1905, to Richard H. and 
Mary R. Burdsall, Port Chester, N. Y., a son, named Ellwood 
Richard. 


PANCOAST.--In Montclair, N. J., Third month 14th, 1905, 
to Edwin A. and Bertha W. Pancoast, a son, who is named Ed- 
win Alan. 


TOWNSEND.—At Langhorne, Pa., Third month 7th, 1905, to 
Arthur Paul and Marion Paxson Townsend, a son, who is 
named Arthur Paul Townsend, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


BUTLER.— Suddenly, on Second month 20th, 1905, Prudence 
A. Butler, wife of James Butler, and daughter of the late 
James Dare, in the 71st year of her age; a member and elder 
of Greenwich, N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


CLEAVER.—At his home, near Chestnut Hill, Pa., on 
Twelfth month 19th, 1904, Chalkley K. Cleaver, son of Sarah 
J. and the late John Cleaver, aged 47 years. He was a sincere 
Friend and a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. M. 


CLEAVER.—At her home, 1241 North Eleventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Second month 24th, 1905, Lydia D. Cleaver, widow of 
Jesse Cleaver, aged 83 years. For many years she has been 
an active member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, and her gentle, quiet spirit bore testimony to a strong 
faith and fully exemplified the value of “ The Simple Life.” 


HOOPES.—At the home of her daughter, P. C. Kennard, in 
Morgan County, O., Second month 10th, 1905, Merey K. Hoopes, 
in the 8lst year of her age; an esteemed elder of Genoa Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends in Nebraska. She was the daughter of 
James and Rebecca Smedley King, members of Little Britain 
Meeting, Lancaster County, Pa., who removed to Morgan 
County, O., in 1825. taking a certificate to Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting. They settled on a tract of land almost a wilderness; 
a meeting house called Westland was erected about 1830 on 
the northwest corner of this land, deeded by him to the So- 
ciety. Here they raised a family of eleven children. Mercy 
King was married to Isaac Hoopes, Eleventh month 21st, 1847, 
and reared a family of nine children. Some time during the 
70’s she was appointed to a position in the Santee Indian 
School in the northern part of Nebraska, which she held for 
several years, moving afterwards to the Genoa neighborhood, 
and became a member of that meeting. She served for several 
years as an elder of the same. She was a strict disciplinarian 
and an earnest advocate of the principles of Friends, which she 
was favored at times publicly and privately to portray in a 
brief manner with great clearness. She was laid to rest in the 
cemetery at Westland, near her old home. 


GeorGE S. TRUMAN. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


An address by Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, will be given, 
under the care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, in the Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street., on Fourth-day, the 29th, at 8 p.m. 
Subject, “ The End of International Duelling.” 





The evening with Dickens to be given in the interests of 
the Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, will be on Seventh-day, the 
25th, at 8 p.m., in the Auditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street. 
There will be no charge for admission. An opportunity will be 
given for voluntary contributions to the library. 


The second of the Bible lectures under the care of the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society in Philadelphia will be given by Prof. Jas- 
trow, of the University of Pennsylvania, on Seventh-day, the 
25th, at 4 p.m., at 1415 Locust Street. The subject will be 
“Stories of the Creation and the Deluge.” Course tickets for 
the five lectures, $1.00; single admission, 25 cents. 


A social meeting will be held at West Philadelphia meeting 
on Second-day, the 3d, under the joint care of the Best Inter- 
ests and Membership Committees of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting (Race Street). There will be a debate on the resolu- 
tion “that the present system of birthright membership is 
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detrimental to the best interests of the Society.” A board of 
twelve judges will gather the sense of the meeting as expressed 
during the discussion. The object of these meetings is to bri 
Friends together, and to give an opportunity for all within reach 
of meeting house to get to know one another that they may 
the better work together toward making the meeting have its 
full force in the neighborhood, 





The following are among the new books added to Friends’ 
Library, Young Friends’ Building, Philadelphia, since Tenth 
month, 1904: “Life of Jesus of Nazareth,” by Rush Rhees; 
“History of the Hebrew People,” by Charles Foster Kent; 
“ Romola,” by George Elliott; “ Count Robert of Paris,” “ Ivan- 
hoe,” “Betrothal” and “Talisman,” by Sir Walter Scott; 
“ Message of Earlier Prophets” and “ Message of Later Proph- 
ets,” by Sanders & Kent; “ Principles of Relief,” by Edward T. 
Divine; “Lay Down Your Arms,” by Bertha Von Suttner; 
“ Social Law in the Spiritual World,” by Rufus M. Jones; New 
International Encyclopedia; “Old Testament Bible Stories,” 
by Walter L. Sheldon; “ History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolie Age,” by A. C. MecGiffert; “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible,” by R. G. Moulton; “ Friendly Visiting Among 
the Poor,” by M. E. Richmond; “ Education and the Larger 
Life,” by C. H. Henderson; “Education in Religion and 
oer ”by George Albert Coe; “Golden Windows,” by Laura 

. Richards; “ Americans,” by Hugo Munsterberg; a complete 
a of Jane Austen’s works; “ Scripture Lessons for the Little 
Ones.” 





Baptism in the early Christian Church, and the attitude 
of Friends toward this and other ordinances, will be the sub- 
ject before the Bible Study meeting at Race Street on First- 
day, the 26th, at 7.30 p.m. This will also involve the subject 
of birthright membership and the advisability of having a time 
for formally uniting with the “ church.” 

On the following First-day evening a conference will be held 
to take up the whole subject of First-day evening meetings. 
The meetings and addresses of the past winter “will be re- 
viewed and the advisability of arranging for any kind of even- 
ing meetings for next year will be discussed. The committee 
under whose care these meetings have been held feel that the 
interest taken in the meetings when there was no speaker has 
been very disappointing, in view of our testimony in favor of 
congregational activity without the aid of a professional min- 
istry. The meetings to be addressed by a specially announced 
speaker have been well attended and much interest has been 
taken in them. On the other hand there has been a very de- 
cided shrinking on the part of the rank and file of our mem- 
bership from any active participation in the meetings for which 
speakers were not provided. There has been a tendency to 
look to those supposed to be more gifted. All Friends con- 
cerned for the maintenance of a free gospel ministry—not a 
mere opposition to a hireling ministry—are invited to attend 
these First-day evening meetings. 

On the 9th of Fourth month, Professor A. C. McGiffert will 
speak on “The Ordinances in the Early Church.” With this 
address the meetings will close for the present season. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


The Executive Committee of the Association of Friends’ 
Schools, made up of representatives of the Association and of 
the Committee on Education of the Yearly Meeting has partly 
completed plans for the holding of an educational conference 
at Swarthmore in the latter part of Fourth month. The pro- 
gram will provide for a morning session of school officers, who 
will take up for discussion problems connected with school ad- 
ministration, especially the business problems of the manage- 
ment and support of Friends’ schools, the acquisition and 
proper expenditure of funds and the general problem of the 
financial support of private schools. 

The afternoon session, or conference will be devoted to a 
discussion of the reasons for the maintenance of Friends’ 
Schools, of what value they are to the communities in which 
they are kept up, and just what phase of educational work 
is their especial mission. The proper training of teachers for 
work in Friends’ Schools, and the best way of securing such 
training will form a part of the field of discussion. A member 
of the Association was appointed to communicate with the 
different schools and compile a report of the effect so far pro- 
duced upon their work by the Course of Study recommended 
to the schools and adopted by the Association at Swarthmore 
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a year ago. This report will also form a part of the  4~ 
for the afternoon. At the evening session a lecture will be 
given by some one prominent in educational work in the coun- 
try, the lecturer not yet having been selected. 

The members of the Association will be the guests of the 
college by invitation, the same hospitality being offered them 
as that of a year ago. L. B. A. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The final number of the College Lecture Course was an ad- 
dress by Jacob A. Riis, on the evening of Third-day, the 14th. 
His subject was, “ Tony’s Hardships.” He pictured vividly the 
life of the street waif in New York, showing that he is not 
entirely bad, and that there is sunshine even in his life. Mr. 
Riis stated that environment has most to do in the forming of 
a boy’s life. 

On Fourth-day morning Dr. Appleton returned to college 
work after a two weeks’ confinement on account of illness. 

On Fourth-day evening the Glee and Mandolin Clubs of the 
college gave a concert in Moorestown, N. J. Prof. Pearson con- 
tributed to the program by reading a number of selections. 

On the morning of the sixteenth instant Prof. Franklin 8. 
Edmonds gave an informal address before many of the stu- 
dents and faculty on the “ Recent Political Campaign in Phila- 
delphia.” Prof. Edmonds explained his connection with the 
City Party, its fight in the Twenty-ninth Ward, and the causes 
of its defeat. This talk was an enlightenment to many of the 
students of the political conditions and corruption in the — 

The annual college concert occurred in Parrish Hall on Sixth- 
day evening. Besides the combined musical clubs, Mr. Free- 
mantell and Mr. Weaver, the leaders of the clubs, and Miss 
Simons, of Swarthmore, added to the program. This was the 
best concert given by the clubs for several years. ; 

On Seventh-day evening the College Reception took place in 
Parrish Hall. This was thoroughly enjoyed by the students, 
faculty and many of their friends. The graduating classes of 
Friends’ Central, Swarthmore Preparatory and George Schools 
were invited, a number from each being present. 

Dr. Hull lead the College Bible Class on First-day morning, 
Dr. Holmes having gone to Wilmington. The subject for dis- 
cussion was “ Ideals.” 

John J. Cornell was present at First-day meeting and de- 
livered a strong sermon on “ Religion.” 

A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
College parlor on First-day evening. Two papers were read, 
one by Mrs. Farley, and the second by Isaac Roberts. The 
thought of the first paper was that our Association is too ex- 
clusive, and does not attract many students in college who are 
members of other religious bodies. Exception was taken to this 
in the discussion that followed. The second paper was in 
reply to the question, “What do you Friends believe, any- 
way?” H. 8. T. 





Louis N. Robinson, a member of the senior class of Swarth- 
more College, has received word that he has successfully passed 
the examination for the Rhodes Scholarship. He is an excel- 
lent student. For two years he has held the highest honor 
scholarships in his class. In his Sophomore year he held the 
Anson Lapham Scholarship, and in his Junior year he held the 
Samuel J. Underhill Scholarship. These scholarships were 
awarded him as the member of his class who had “the best 
record of scholarship upon the regular work of the year.” He 
was the editor-in-chief of the. students’ annual in his Junior 
year. He has won literary honors and prizes in public speak- 
ing.—Philadelphia Ledger. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A very instructive and delightful meeting 
of the Young Friends at Sorosis Club-house, Langhorne, had 
for its topic for the evening, “Has the development of plant 
life kept apace with the development of civilization,” papers 
being prepared upon the progress and development of “ Flow- 
ers,” by William H. Ivins; “ Fruits,” by Mrs. William H. Ivins, 
and “ Orchards,” by Thomas D. Candy.—Doylestown Intelligen- 
cer. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Third month 13th, 1905. Henry W. 
Wilbur, secretary of the committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, gave a very earnest and helpful address on 
the advancement of Friends’ principles. His strong plea was 
for unity and co-operation among those interested in friendly 





activities. The association then listened to a very interesting 


paper on the work at the Neighborhood Guild by Stuart 


Graves. The great necessity for more teachers was spoken of, 


and a strong appeal was made for more to enter the work. 
After many expressions of interest, the meeting adjourned. 


Emity W. IncRraMm, Secretary. 





HorsHaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was called 
to order by the president, Walter Green, on the 26th of Second 
month. The first chapter of Psalms was read by Alice M. Jar- 
rett. Isaac Parry recited a poem, and Susan H. Jarrett volun- 


teered to read from the First-day School lesson leaves, “The 


Reformation and Some of Its Problems.” Katharine Smith 
gave an interesting account of Martin Luther’s life. Anna T. 
Jarrett read a paper she had prepared for the Gwynedd Union 
last fall: “What is the Real Need in the Future for the So- 
ciety of Friends.” Adjourned, to meet Fourth month 23d, 
1905, at 2.30 p.m., in Horsham Friends’ Meeting House. 


ELIZABETH E. HALLOWELL, Sec. 





QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of William P. and Letitia K. Roberts, Third month 
16th. Meeting was opened as usual with scripture read- 
ing by the president. Business was then taken up, and a 
communication from the Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Association work was read and considered. 
Also a letter from the Literature and Social Section of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, cordially inviting 
us to attend their meeting whenever possible, which was much 
appreciated by the Association. The resignation of Reba M. 
Shaw was taken up and accepted, the former corresponding 
secretary being elected to serve the remainder of the year. 
Annie B. Roberts read a chapter from “ The Simple Life,” by 
Charles Wagner, on “Simplicity of Thought.” From the Book 
of Discipline, E. Irene Meredith read an article pertaining to 
“ Trade.” A reading was given by William Moore, “ When 
Days Are Dark.” Sada M. Johnson also gave a reading en- 
titled, “ Old-Fashioned Things.” By request, the report of the 
conference held at Trenton was re-read by one of the dele- 
gates, Ella M. Ball. This called forth considerable discussion 
on the labor question. Under the head of current topics, Wm. 
P. Roberts gave an interesting account of the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt. Also other topics. Sentiments were then 
given; a time of silence observed, after which we adjourned 
to meet the 20th of Fourth month at the home of Dr. and E. 
Irene Meredith. ANNIE B. Roperts, Cor. See. 





Byperry, Pa.—The Friends’ Association meeting was held on 
First-day afternoon, the 5th, at the meeting house, with an 
unusually large attendance. In the absence of the president, 
Russell Watson, vice-president, called the meeting to order, 
and Mary Wood read the 103d Psalm. A letter from Frederic 
P. Suplee, of Philadelphia, claimed attention, being a cordial 
invitation for members to attend the Literature and Social 
Section meetings of the Race Street Y. F. A. “The Quaker 
Alumni,” by J. G. Whittier, was read by Sarah Warner Knight. 
A paper on “Current Topics,” by Rachel Johnson, embracing 
the period of three months from Twelfth month Ist to the 
present, was given. A recitation by Sheppard Cleaver, “ Put- 
ting Off the Armor,” was followed by an excellent selection 
given by Elizabeth Townsend on “The Power of Kindness.” 
At the next meeting all papers, selections and sentiments will 
be on “Spring.” At the close of the meeting, Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson introduced the subject of starting a class for Bible 
study, and read from “The United Kingdom,” which he sug- 
gested should be used as guide. The proposition was heartily 
acceded to by many members, and discussion of time finally 
resulted in the decision that a half hour following First-day 
morning meeting would be the proper time; the first session 
to be held on First-day, the 26th, of this month. After a short 
silence, the meeting adjourned, this having been one of the most 
interesting held. A. C. 





Sorenury, Pa.—Young Friends held their meeting for Third 
month on the 12th. Hugh B. Michener presided. Edith Mich- 
ener read an excellent article on “Plainness” from the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Margaret A. Lownes spoke on the 
influence that emanated from the life of Frances E. Willard, 
and of the homage paid to her memory as evidenced in the cere- 
monies attending the unveiling of her statue at Washington, 
D. C. The efforts being made in that city to introduce more 
thorough teaching of morality and religion into the public 
schools. The committee, composed of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews, favor the use of text-books on morality 
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and manners as a valuable and necessary element in true edu- 
cation, and express the belief that it is entirely possible to 
make such a selection of readings from both the Old and New 
Testaments as would be acceptable alike to Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics and Hebrews. Beulah Hurley spoke of the re- 
ligious revival in Wales. Alice R. Price, on behalf of the liter- 
ature and social section of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, explained the duties of that committee and their desire 
to meet other Friends at their rooms at Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets on the third Second-day in each month. The secretary 
read the proposed outline of the bill to be presented to the 
Legislature by the child labor committee aiming to protect the 
young children in the factories of Pennsylvania. 

It is expected that Ely J. Smith will address the next meet- 
ing when discussion on the various topics will be opened by 
Walter W. Ely, Agnes B. Williams, Agnes S. Ely and Ella B. 
Carter. 


CampEN, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Third-day evening, the 14th, in the meet- 
ing house. There was a fairly good attendance of members 
and several guests, but it is always a disappointment to the 
officers of the Camden association that the attendance is not 
very much larger. The importance of the subjects discussed, 
and the time spent in preparation by the persons to whom the 
subjects are assigned, warrant a much better attendance. 
Those who do attend are more than repaid, and if other mem- 
bers who take a less active interest would be willing to set 
aside the evening of the association meeting they would not 
only find it profitable to themselves, but would greatly encour- 
age and assist the association. The subject presented for dis- 
cussion is always a broad one, and of public interest. 

Clifford Collings made an address on Mormonism, and showed 
the historical development of Mormonism and the causes that 
Jead to its founding. He showed the character of its founders, 
and those who promulgated its doctrines. He spoke of the 
Mormon Church as a power in domestic and civil affairs, and 
of the Mormon people as individuals and as a whole. It was 
an extremely interesting address, and brought out many in- 
teresting facts. The address was followed by a liberal discus- 
sion. 

_ The next meeting will be Fourth month 11th, at which time 
a subject on the uniformity of and Federal control of divorce 
laws will be presented by Joseph Beck Tyler. 

L. C., Secretary. 

PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 19th in Woodman Hall. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the 11th chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. Martha Haines read a part of 
one of the papers prepared for the Toronto Conference on the 
message of Friends to the world at the present day. Alice 
Lewis read a selection from Emerson’s essays. Henry Gaw- 
throp read a paper which he had written on the peculiar 
feature of the Friends’ Discipline, in that it does not have any 
creed separate from the rules of conduct. A letter describing 
the trip taken by Edward Taylor and his family from Hono- 
lulu to the voleano was read by Ella Allen. Edward Coale 
spoke on the difficulty of defining the doctrine of Friends out- 
side the principle, “ Mind the Light.” “On my own conviction 
of right I must labor, I must work” is the foundation prin- 
ciple of Friends. The minutes of the last meeting were read. 
Sentiments were given, and after a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned. Mary S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association for 
Second month was held at the home of Hannah Layman, the 
afternoon of the 26th. After the customary silence and the 
scripture reading, Esther Gallagher read selections from Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie’s book, “The Life of the Spirit,” which dealt 
with the subject of “Opportunity.” The reading was excel- 
lently given, and the reader’s remarks which followed brought 
out the best points in a very interesting way. She said, in 

art: 

Pe Opportunity is the divine gift from God to every man; but 
it is the ability to recognize the opportunities when they come, 
and make the best of them that characterizes the great man. 
That one is fortunate, indeed, who sees and makes use of every 
opportunity that comes to him, for the most unpromising may 
lead him to a rich and beautiful life. Nothing is truer than 
that a man’s fate lies in his character, and not in his condition. 
Any man, if he is determined, can overcome his environment; 
whether he does it or not lies entirely with himself. When we 
think what difficulties such men as Lincoln and Edison had to 
degl with, and what they accomplished, it almost shames us 
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who are more fortunate in our environments that we do so 
little. But it is not for all of us to achieve such lofty heights 
as these great men. It is our unrest at being unable to do so 
that causes us to miss the many smaller golden opportunities, 
Work has been called the great spiritual opportunity. It is 
work that has emancipated, developed, educated and _ inter- 
preted the human spirit, and it has created that permanent 
capital of force, self-control, character, moral power, and edu- 
cational influence which we call civilization. Work is not only 
a spiritual opportunity, but our highest spiritual privilege, and 
one of the deepest sources of joy.” 

The speaker who followed said: “The consideration of this 
subject brings up the old thought that every railroad man 
cannot, in the nature of things, be president of the road, and 
not every scholar, poet or philosopher can attain to the first 
leadership; there are always some who must follow. Oppor- 
tunity for each of us means to live up to the best that is in us. 
Not every one of us may know what perfection is, but every 
one does know what seems right, and his opportunity is to live 
up to his views of right. Without doubt, environment and 
circumstances do shape one’s life to some extent, but we may 
be able to overcome our environment, and rise above our cir- 
cumstances. The dominant thought then is not opportunity 
for leadership, for that would mean too many failures in life; 
and if life in man is a failure, then the divine purpose must be 
a failure, and that is beyond comprehension.” 

Another had come upon these thoughts in the course of his 
morning’s reading. “ You’ve got to be sure of what you want, 
or you'll never get anything.” “ Money is the outgrowth of 
self, like the shell of a sea creature.” I must grow my own 
shell.” He said: “ There is something in these thoughts. We 
all want to be president, and the shell does not fit us. Be- 
cause we can’t be president we think life has been a failure. A 
man does not have to be great to be a hero; the man who 
drives a dray, and does it successfully, is a hero; he has suc- 
ceeded because he has built his own shell, and lives in it com- 
fortably. What we want is to locate ourselves, and take pride 
in that location. ‘There is no use for us to think that we in 
ourselves can do anything. There is a Power that directs us, 
as sure as we are here. If we use the power we have, and that 
is given to us, we shall succeed; every individual has not the 
power to be great, but he has the power to succeed in one 
thing. We are all parts of the machinery, and very necessary 
in our place. The man doesn’t live who hasn’t the opportunity 
to succeed, if he will make up his mind what he wants to do, 
and do it. We can all make an effort to do the best we can, 
each day and hour. “ Nothing which comes to us without our 
own work is of any value.” “ Money inherited is a curse.” We 
can’t take care of what we didn’t learn the value of by earn- 
ing it. It is the man who earns his money, who does some good 
with it. But money isn’t all that makes success; that life 
which brings a man happiness, and gives happiness to others is 
a success. The trouble is we don’t all accept our opportunities; 
few of us do, in fact. Let us be willing to do what we find to 
do each day, and be satisfied.” 

The discussion of the subject was not very general, but 
some short selections were read. Pierce Cadwalader read an 
inspiring poem, called “ Opportunity,” by Wm. J. Lampton, and 
Grace Hall read Henry van Dyke’s beautiful little poem on 
“Work” from a recent number of the INTELLIGENCER. 

The usual business—reading of reports, announcements, etc. 
—was brought to the attention of the Association, and then 
Corinne Murray read the closing poem entitled, “Once in a 
While.” A-brief silence followed, and the meeting adjourned. 

Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


THE MENNONITE MOVEMENT. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XII. 


Text, James, v., 22. Bible readings, James, ii., 1-26. 


The Anabaptist movement aroused the wildest excesses 
among many who were called its advocates. The fact that 
many of its leaders preached violently against the magistracy, 
and the authority of the State, and that their hearers were 
connected with the peasant revolt brought upon the Anabap- 
tists the most unmerciful forms of persecution. In this the 
innocent and the guilty were alike destroyed. 

In the Netherlands the scattered remnants of a crippled peo- 
ple were gathered into peaceful communities free from vio- 
lence and fanaticism. This was done by Menno Simons, and 
the people were known as Mennonites. The original home of 
this ple was at Zurich, where as early as 1525 they were 
led by Grebel and Manz. These Zurich Baptists held (1) that 
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infant baptism was the great abomination of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and that baptism through faith and repentance was the 
only revenue of access to Christ. (2) That all backsliders 
should be cast out of the Church by disownment or excom- 
munication. (3) That they who break the one bread, in com- 
memoration of the broken body of Christ, and they who drink of 
the one cup in commemoration of His blood poured out, must 
first be united together into the one body of Christ; that is, into 
the Church of God. (4) That conscientious, God-fearing mem- 
bers are in duty bound to separate themselves from the 
abominations of the world, as they would from the abomina- 
tions of papacy. (5) That the pastors should be one of the 
flock who is of good report. His office was to read, admonish, 
teach, exhort, correct or excommunicate, and to preside over 
all the brothers and sisters both in prayer and in the breaking 
of bread. (6) That the sword is not for man to use; it is the 
instrument of God, by which the bad are slain and the good 
defended. No Christian could use it; neither could he give sen- 
tence in secular matters or serve as a magistrate. (7) That 
all giving of oaths was forbidden by Christ. 

From this it will be seen how the Zurich Baptists resembled 
the Anabaptists of which they were a part. It was a remnant 
of this much-persecuted people that found an asylum in the 
organized communities of Menno Simons. His personal influ- 
ence was felt in Holland and the adjoining parts of low Ger- 
many. He was originally a priest, and about 1531 his changed 
convictions compelled him to resign his cure. Menno sought to 
save his people from the superstitions of Rome on the one side 
and the wild excesses of the Anabaptists on the other. He was 
not an original thinker, but the love he inspired knit a war- 
weary and God-hungry people together. 

The main interest of his communities was not in dogma, but 
in discipline. (Is it doing or thinking that comes first in guid- 
ing human effort towards God?) (Does discipline lead to good 
thinking or good thinking lead to good discipline?) 

Historically, dogma is the intellectual pericarp with which 
man surrounds that tender germ known as the direct revelation 
of God to the human soul. Dogma is perishable, but ever re- 
newable. So long as men have intellects they will surround 
the religion of the heart with some husk, shell, or protection 
grown from the human understanding. To call dogma, there- 
fore, either divine in itself or evil in itself, is to go to unwar- 
rantable extremes and exhibit that lack of historic background 
that has marked fanatics in all ages. To say that Christianity 
is a life, therefore not a doctrine, or is a doctrine and not a life, 
is to reason badly. It has been said that “Christianity is a 
life, and therefore engenders doctrine, for a man cannot live 
his life without thinking it.” 


The followers of Menno Simons were concerned with correct 
living and prone to neglect the necessity of correct thinking. 

To them this life was an exile. They had here no abiding 
place. They were to suffer and be strong, to wait the coming 
of the Lord who would surely protect those who loved him. 
Consequently, separation from the world and its vanities, from 
civic duties, from using the sword, or taking of oaths became 
an integral part of this people’s practice. This spirit of 
separation went still further in the marriage order which 
should be within the confines of the Church or suffer excom- 
munication. Their meetings were held in secret, usually in 
the homes of the members. So strongly was this habit fas- 
tened upon them that in subsequent years one of the factions 
of this movement looked upon the use of meeting houses or 
church buildings as wrong. 

The Mennonites established independent church communities, 
united only to each other by a bond of love. It was before the 
time of the Brownists that these people taught the entire 
separation of the Church and State; they went further than 
the Brownists and denounced the State as anti-christ and cor- 
rupt. The Friends, in their different yearly meetings, are, ac- 
cording to their conception of faith, united only by a bond of 
love like the early Mennonites. 


The Mennonites evolved a lay ministry. The ministers are 
chosen from the congregation by lot, in imitation of the choos- 
ing of the successor of Judas by the disciples (Acts, i., 23-26). 
The lots were to be chosen under the influence of prayer. They 
held that the Saviour died for all men, not a select few. This 
placed them in opposition to Calvinism. (Why?) Conse- 
quently, as they grew in numbers and influence, their aversion 
to Calvinism led them to absorb from the teachings of the elder 
Socinius a portion of what became known as Socinianism. 

The Mennonites held that love is stronger than hate; conse- 
quently they harbored no revenge and practiced toleration, 
which was decidedly at variance with the practices of the 
Zurich Baptists, from which we trace part of their origin. 

The Mennonites opened their doors to the early Friends, 


whose future was profoundly influenced by these warm-hearted 
people. Robert Barclay, the younger, says so “clearly do their 
views correspond with those of George Fox that we are com- 
pelled to view him as an unconscious exponent of the doctrines, 

ractices, and discipline of the ancient and strict party of the 

tech Mennonites.” ; 

Torics.—To what extent is this observation of Barclay’s 
correct in the light of modern research? Review of Samuel W. 
Pennypacker’s article on “ The Settlement of Germantown and 
the Causes Which Led to It.” See his “ Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches.” 

REFERENCES.—Cramer’s “Life of Menno Simons.” Fisher’s 
“History of the Christian Church.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD AND HOUSE 
CLEANING. 

May I again call attention to the needs of the poor old peo- 
ple and the children at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild? It has 
been a dreadful winter, filled with suffering and daily demands 
for help. We can use partly-worn clothing of all kinds, bed- 
ding, umbrellas, shoes, and, in fact, nothing comes amiss. Now, 
as the house-cleaning time comes, and the discarding or put- 
ting away of winter garments, send to us whatever you have 
not time to put away, and I will gladly put them away for 
next year. We need summer things as well. There are so 
many people who will not ask for things, but whose earnings 
are so small that they never have quite enough. One young 
girl who is the sole support of a blind aunt, and walks twenty- 
two squares twice a day, had neither umbrella nor overshoes 
until through some one’s thoughtful kindness in sending us 
what they no longer needed she was supplied with one. We 
are very glad to have discarded stockings. Many mothers with 
large families cut them down and make them over for the chil- 
dren. One Friend brought me in some pieces left from dresses. 
I wish she could see the nice little waists and aprons made 
from them. We have a way of making skirts for the little 
ones out of stocking legs and undervests; small coats and 
trousers from the best parts of large worn ones. Many of our 
people are very thrifty, and often teach me most valuable les- 
sons. There are so many old people who are no longer wanted 
in the industrial money-making world, and it is so hard to see 
them suffer. Please bear us in mind when going over closets and 
store-rooms. EMILY WILBUR, 

Supt. Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 

151 Fairmount Avenue. 
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THE SEASONS. 


Twelve sprites within a circle stand, 
So close, they join them hand in hand; 
In trios of congenial ones 

They brave alike the storms and suns. 


With balmy breath, and sweetest voice 
That bids the earth revive, rejoice; 
With garlands gay, with smile and tear, 
One hastes the beauty of the year. 


With wealth of fruits and harvests store 
The grandeur of the sea and shore, 

’Neath beaming suns, where storm clouds rise 
One nature’s elements defies. 


In splendor one, ’neath changing skies, 
*Mid gorgeous tints the frost king dyes, 
Where showering nuts and vintage store, 
In wondrous wealth are running o’er. 


One mailed in ice and wreathed with snow, 
Is cheeriest when the north winds blow, 

Or tempests howl, or raging storm, 

Forgets that nature’s heart is warm. 


A group that sways is ever found 
Fach rolling season in its round, 

They come, then hasting disappear, 
Yet fill the circle of the year. 


Third month 8th, 1905. M. ALIcE Brown. 
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THE CHOCTAW’S DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. Michael Conlin, first vice-president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the Indian Territory, is proud of the fact 
that her father was a full-blooded Choctaw, while her mother 
was of the Chickasaw tribe, although the latter had a strain 
of white blood. Mrs. Conlin’s husband is a lumber merchant, 
born in Wisconsin. Included in the fifty-eight clubs which 
form the Federation of Indian Territory and Oklahoma are 
between 400 and 600 Indian women, many of them highly edu- 
eated and progressive. Library work is the chief concern of 
the Federation, and in connection with this feature of the 
work Mrs. Conlin spoke at Chautauqua.—Woman’s Column. 


PUBLICITY OF ELECTION EXPENDITURES. 


Should publicity of expenditures by political committees 
have the effect of reducing campaign contributions, political 
machinery and party efficiency would not be harmed. The re- 
duction would cut off the camp followers, whose slight party 
affiliations serve no other purpose than to give occasion for 
utterly useless and extravagant expenditures. A political or- 
ganization cannot be too perfect to be effective, but managers 
of national, State and local committees have often experienced 
the futility of over-organization and the injury caused by the 
employment of unnecessary campaign funds, absorbing and di- 
verting from their normal and more effective functions the 
vita] energies of political leadership. 

Party organizations are essential to party government; their 
importance and usefulness in our political system should be 
fully recognized. They cannot be maintained without the ex- 
penditure needed in legitimate and honest politics, but no 
popular organization, commanding a sufficient amount of in- 
terest among its followers, will suffer permanent disability be- 
cause of limitations and restraints upon contributions and ex- 
penditures. The great denominational religious organizations 
of this country are supported in great part by small contribu- 
tions. When political organizations are sustained by the large 
subscriptions of the few their activities become paralyzed by 
the development of a spirit of dependence on the few.—Perry 
Belmont, in North American Review. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. Chicago.— 
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THOMSONIAN MEDICINE. 


[The following account of a letter contained in a collection 
owned by Edward Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore, now loaned to 
Park Avenue Friends’ Library and on exhibition there at the 
time of the recent yearly meeting, is taken from the Baltimore 
Sun of Tenth month 30th, 1904.] 


“There were delays and difficulties in getting the mail in 
the days before the railroads, when Ohio was on the boundary 
of the Western wilderness and the long journey across the 
mountains was made by stage. Writing from Columbus, on 
the first day of the First month, 1830, Horton Howard, who 
seems to have been a publisher, tells Edward Stabler that he 
has sent a box of books and pamphlets to Benjamin Lundy 
at Baltimore. ‘It is very seldom,’ he adds, ‘that we have a 
safe conveyance from this town to Baltimore or Washington.’ 
He explains that the books that he had sent to Benjamin 
Lundy contained Robinson’s and Hance’s lectures on the Thom- 
sonian system of medicine. Robinson, he says, was eminently 
qualified to prepare the lectures, as he had studied medicine 
under Dr. Rush, but had declined to practice it, ‘on account 
of the imperfection of that science and the deleterious nature 
of the medicines which were most relied on by the faculty.’ 

. and that ‘after he had become convinced of the great 
superiority of the Thomsonian system, he was induced to de- 
liver a course of fifteen lectures in Cincinnati on the “ Prae- 
tice of Physic,” embracing the Thomsonian system,’ which gave 
so much satisfaction to his numerous auditors that he had 
been obliged to commit them to writing and to have them pub- 
lished. The first edition of 1,000 was soon disposed of, and an 
edition of 3,000 was brought out, bound with copies of an ad- 
dress on the subject by Dr. Hance. The publisher adds that he 
had presented copies of the lectures and the address to the 
members of the State Legislature, and ‘they have had such 
happy effect that it is satisfactorily ascertained that we shall 
at the present session succeed in procuring the repeal of the 
obnoxious and oppressive parts of the medical law of this 
State (Ohio), the Thomsonian practice having supplanted the 
old practice to such an extent that many of the members of 
the Legislature will use no other medicine.’ ” 
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FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 am; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place); 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811-I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 24th (6th-day).—Best Inter- 
ests Social, under care of a committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race 
Street), in the auditorium, Young 
Friends’ Building, at 7.30 p.m. A cordial 
invitation extended to all. 


3d mo. 25th (7th-day).—An evening 
with Dickens, in interest of Friends’ 
Library, Philadelphia, in auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street. An opportunity 
will be given to contribute to the library. 
No charge for admission. 


3d mo. 25th (7th-day).—George School 
Lecture, last of the course, at the school, 
8 p.m.; by Henry T. Bailey, on “ Enjoy- 
ment of Pictures.” Single tickets, 25 
cents; reserved seat, 10 cents. 


3d mo. 26th (lst-day).—Bible study 
meeting at Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 
Subject, “Baptism and Other Ordi- 
nances.” 


3d mo. 26th (l1st-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 2.30 
p-m. 

3d mo. 26th 


Grove, Pa., Friends’ Association, at home 
of Philip C. Pusey. 


3d mo. 26th (1st-day).—Fairhill Meet- 
ing visited by Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, at 3.30 p.m. 


3d mo. 26th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 


(Continued on page iii.) 


(1st-day).— London | 
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Absolutely Pure 


Analyzed by the health officers of New 
York, Boston, Chicago and London 
and found a pure, cream of tar- 
tar powder, of highest health- 
fulness and leavening 
strength. 

Care for your family’s health requires 
constant watchfulness to exclude 
from your kitchen the unwhole- 
some alum baking powders 
which are declared by phy- 
sicians to be productive 
of nervous and diges- 
tive diseases. 





